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BENARES. 











Tue city of Benares stands on the left bank of the Gan- 
ges, at a part where the river forms a fine sweeping curve 
of nearly four miles in length. The bank on which the 
city is situated is the concave side of the river, and is con- 
siderably higher than the opposing shore; so that if the 
town is viewed from a position in the upper part of it, 
from the breadth of the Ganges at this place, and the low- 
ness of the opposite side, it has the appearance of stand- 
ing on the margin of a beautifully formed bay. 

Benares stands on a spot held peculiarly sacred by the 
Hindoos, and it has long been considered as the head 
quarters of brahminical learning. 

The edifice, with the high minarets so conspicuous 
in the annexed sketch, was built by the Mohammedan 
emperor, Aurungzebe, it is said with the intention of hum- 
bling the pride of the Hindoos, as not only possessing a 
very elevated station in the city, but being also erected on 
the site of a Hindoo temple, removed on purpose to make 
room for the Mussulman mosque. 

The immense flight of steps called the Ghauts of Be- 
nares, form a great ornament to the river face of the city. 
Various Christian missionaries are now laboring in this 
city. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE FOR THE BEAUTIES OF 
NATURE. 
By Dr. Percival. 
That sensibility to beauty, which, when cultivated and 
improved, we term taste, is universally diffused 
the human species ; and it is most uniform with respect to 
those objects, which, being out of our power, are not liable 
to variation, from accident, caprice, or fashion. The ver- 
dant lawn, the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the 
boundless ocean, and the starry firmament, are contem- 
plated with pleasure by every attentive beholder.—But 
the emotions of different spectators, though similar in kind 
differ widely in degree: and to relish, with full delight, the 
enchanting scenes of nature, the mind must be uncorrupt- 
ed by avarice, sensuality, or ambition ; quick in her sensi- 
bilities, elevated in her sentiments, and devout in her af- 
fections. He who possesses such exalted powers of 
perception and enjoyment, may almost say with the poet :— 
“T care not, fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace ; 
Youcannot shut the windows ofthe sky, _ 
Through which Aurora shows her bright’ning face ; 
‘You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave: 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave !” 
Perhaps such ardent enthusiasm may not be compaf- 
ble with the necessary toils and active offices which Pro- 
vidence has assigned to the generality of men. But there 
are none to whom some portion of it may not prove advan- 
tageous ; and if it were cherished by each individual in 
that degree which is consistent with the indispensable 
duties of his station, the felicity of human life would be 
considerably augmented. From this source the refined 
and vivid pleasures of the imagination are almost entirely 
derived, and the elegant arts owe their choicest beauties 
to a taste for the contemplation of nature. Painting and 
sculpture are express imnitations of visible objects: and 
where would be the charms of poetry, if divested of the 
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imagery and embellishments which she borrows from rural 
scenes? Painters, statuaries, and poets, therefore, are 
always ambitious to acknowledge themselves the pupils 
of nature; and as their skill increases, they grow mor 
and more delighted with every view of the animal a 
vegetable world. But the pleasure resulting from asmi- 
ration is transient; and to cultivate taste without rgard 
to its influence on the passions and affections, “ is (0 rear 
a tree for its blossoms which is capable of yietling the 
richest and most valuable fruit.” Physical aad moral 
beauty bear so intimate a relation to each other, that they 
may be considered as different gradations in the scal of 
excellence; and the knowledge and relish of the ®tmer 
should be deemed only a step to the nobler and mre per- 
manent enjoyments of the latter. : , 

Whoever has visited the Leasowes, in Wa ickshire, 
must have felt the force and propriety of a: I9scription 
which meets the eye at the entrance into tlese delightful 
grounds :— 

“Would yeu, then, taste the tranquil sene? 
Be sure your bosom be serene; 
Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 
Devoid of all that poisons life : 
And much it ’vails you, in this place 
To graft the love of human rce.” 

Now such scenes contrioute powerfuily to inspire that 
serenity which is necessary ‘0 enjoy and to heighten their 
beauties. By a sweet contagion the soul catches the 
harmony whick she centemplates ; and the frame within 
assimilates itself to chat which is without. — For, 


« Who can forbear to smile with nature? 
Coa the strong passions in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?”” 


In this state of composure we become susceptible of 
virtuous impressions from every surrounding object ; 
an equal and extensive benevoleyce is called forth into 
exertion ; and having felt a common interest in the grati- 
fications of inferior beings, we shall be no longer indiffer- 
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ent to their sufferings, or become wantonly instrumental 
in producing them. 

It seems to be the intention of Providence that the lower 
order of animals should be subservient to the comfort, 
Cxnvenience, and sustenance of man. But his right of 
donjnion extends no farther ; and if this right be exercised 
with mildness, humanity, and. justice, the subjects of his 
power will be no less benefited than himself; for various 
Species of living creatures are annually multiplied by hu- 
man art, improved in their perceptive powers by human 
Celture, and plentifully fed by human industry. 

The relation, therefore, is reciprocal between such ani- 
mal: and man; and he may supply his own wants by the 
use Ol their labour, the produce of their bodies, and even 
the sacifice of their lives; while he co-operates with all- 
gracious ‘leaven in promoting happiness, the great end 
of existene, 

_ But thoug) it be true that partial evil, witn respect to 
different order of sensitive beings, may be universal good, 
and that it is awise and benevolent institution of nature, 
to make destructon itself, within certain limits, the cause 
of an increase of lf and enjoyment; yet a generous per- 
son will extend his ~ompassionate regards to every indi- 
vidual that suffers for tis sake; and while he sighs, 


** Even for the kid, or hmb that its lift 
Beneath the bloody knife” 


he will naturally be solicitous to Initigate pain, both in 
duration and degree, by the gentlest mode of inflicting it. 

1 am inclined ‘to believe, however, that this sense of 
humanity would soon be obliterated, and that the heart 
would grow callous to every soft impression, were it not 
for the benignant influence of the smiling face of nature. 
The Count de Lauzan, when imprisoned by Louis XIV, 
in the castle of Pignerol, aroused himself for a long period 
of time with catching flies, and delivering them to be de- 
voured by a rapacious spider. Such an entertainment 
was equally singular and cruel, and inconsistent, I believe, 
with his former character and subsequent turn of mind. 
But his cell had no window, and received only a glimmer 
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ing light from an aperture in the roof. In less unfavor- 
able circumstances, may we not presume that instead of 
sporting with misery, he would have released the agonized 
flies, and bid them enjoy that freedom of which he him- 
self was bereaved ? 
But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to higher 
than those which have been enumerated; and 
the cultivation of it not only refines and humanizes, but 
dignifies and exalts the affections. It elevates them to 
the admiration and love of that being who is the author 
of all that is fair, sublime, and good in the creation — 
Skepticism and irreligion are hardly compatible with the 
sensibility of heart which arises from a just and liyely 
relish of the wisdom, harmony, and order, subsisting in 
the world around us; and emotions of piety must spring 
up spontaneously in the bosom that is in unison with all 
animated nature. Actuated by this Divine inspiration, 
man finds a fane in every grove; and, glowing with de- 
vout fervor, he joins his song to the universal chorus, or 
muses the praise of the Almighty in more expressive si- 
lence. Thus they 
“ Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself’ 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by dey, 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan, 
And form to his, the relish of their souls.” 











LINES 
Buggested by Futier’s account of the venerable Bepr and his Secretary trans- 
lating the last verses of St. John’s Gospel. 
Loox on that boy, and saintly pale old man! 
bg the holy text their eyes are bent ; 
ith what divine expression, how intent, 
The open roll how eagerly they scan! 
But now the old man speaks in faltering tone, 
He seems to swoon, films oversp’ his eyes— 
“ Rouse thee, my master, rouse thee,” the boy cries, 
“ There’s yet but a few lines, the task is done.” — 
Thereto the old man musters a strong heart, 
And at the blessed roll applies once more, 
As ifhe knew he might not yet depart, 
He might not his great task was done. 
Thou, christian lab’rer, shalt immortal be, 
Till thou hast done what God appoints tothee. E. L. A. 
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ANCIENT TEMPLE OF SEKKET. 


The town of Sekket, to the north of which the above 
temple is situated, is an ancient town in Egypt, erected 
on the slope of two opposite mountains. wide road, 
which at times becomes the channel to a torrent, separates 
it in the middle. The ancient ruihs cover a space of 
about a quarter of a league in length; as to the style of 
the modern houses they are well built, though of rough 
stone, and talc, of the same nature of the mountain.— 
Very few are found with one story ; the windows and doors 
are very small, numbers of them stand detached, and are 
banked or embanked against the mountain —There is 
generally one large room for entrance, and four smaller 
ones in which stone benches have often been placed; in 
the interior is a small cellar cut in the rock, the pavement 
or flooring is of stone, roughly executed.—The roofs of the 
building have been destroyed. The town was doubtless 
designed for the workmen in the Emerald mines, which 
lie not far from this town, and which the ancient Egyp- 
tians used to work. 

A little to the north of this town, are two temples cut 
out of the solid rock of the mountain. The rocks which 
compose the mountain consists principally of talc, which 
is a kind of a soft rock having a shining appearance. i 
engraving is a representation of the largest of these tem- 
ples, which has four exterior columns and two others on 
the frontispiece that decorate the entrance. To arrive at 
the interior we first ascend a stair case, and farther on are 
three steps to penetrate into the sanctuary, at the side are 
two little saloons, one of which contains an isolated altar 
in the middle. In the sanct is another larger altar. 
Outside of the temple to the right and left, are two little 
sanctuaries in front of the whole building. In the engrav- 
ing there is only one of them to be seen. At the entrance 
are two columns, the cornice over it is ornamented with a 
globe and two serpents. The subject is Egyptian, but the 
sepulchre is evidently Grecian. In the temple is seen a 
Greek inscription traced in red characters on the wall. 
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THE GEYSERS. 


Nor stops the restless fluid, mounting still, 
Tho’ oft amid ’th irriguous vale of springs; 
But to the mountain courted by the sand, 
That leads it darkling on in faithful maze, 
Far from the parent main, it boils again ! 
Fresh into day ; and all the glittering hill 
Is bright with spouting rills. 
The crystal treasures of the liquid world, 

Through the stirred sands a bubbling passage ourst; 
And welling out, around the middle steep, 

Or from the bottoms of the bosomed hills, 

In pure effusion flow. THoMsoNn. 


These celebrated fountains, or hot spouting watersprings, 
being nearly connected with the operations of subterrane- 
ous fire, so visible in every part of Iceland, may be proper- 
ly introduced after the description of Mount Hecla, given 
on page 262. 

They are seldom very near the volcanoes, but are dis- 
persed over the whole country, and are even to be found 
on the summits of several of the ice mountains. The 
largest and most remarkable of these is situated in a large 
field, about sixteen miles to the north of Skalholt. Ata 
great distance from it, on one side, are high mountains 
covered with ice, and on the other Hecla is seen rising 
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above the clouds, while opposite to it is a ridge of rocks, 
at the foot of which water from time to time rushes forth. 
At the distance of a miie and a half a loud roaring noise 
is heard like that of a torrent precipitated from stupen- 
duous rocks, each ejection being accompanied by violent 
subterraneous detonations. The depth of the opening 
from which the water rushes has not been ascertained, 
but some seconds elapse before a stone thrown in reaches 
the surface. The Danish traveller Olafsen, asserts, that 
the water rises as high as sixty fathoms; while Van Troi} 
estimates the highest jet at not more than sixty feet: the 
latter allows, however, that the jets may be more elevat- 
ed, particularly in bad weather. The greatness of the 
explosive power is evinced by its not only preventing 
stones thrown in from sinking, but even forcing them up 
to a very great height, together with the water, and split- 
tng the pebbles into a thousand pieces. The heat was 
found by Van Troil to be two hundred and twelve degrees 
of Fehrenheit, the boiling point. The edges of the pipe 
or basin are covered by a coarse stalactitic rind, and the 
water has béen found to have a petrifying quality. The 
opening is perfectly circular, in diameter nineteen feet, 
and forms above, on the surface of the ground, a basin 
fifty-nine feet in diameter, the edge of which is nine feet 
above the orifice or hole. 

In speaking of the Geysers, or hot spouting springs, 
Horrebow observes, that if you fill a bottle at one of them, 
the water it contains will boil three or four times, at the 
same time with the water in the well. The inhabitants 
boil their meat in it, by putting the meat in a vessel of 
cold water which they place in the hot spring. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, whose recent travels in Iceland 
we have already cited, visited the Geysers at a season 
favorable to his observations, the latter end of July. He 
found the cultivation of the surrounding territory much 
higher than might have been inferred from the idea gene- 
rally entertained of the barren and unproductive state of 
Iceland. All the flat ground in that quarter of the island 
was swampy, but not so much so as to impede the pro- 
gress of the party, who, having passed several hot springs 
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to the eastward of Skalholt, and others rising among the 
low hills they had left to the right, in proceeding to the 
great Geyser, came to a farm house, situated on a rising 
ground in the midst of the bogs. Here the people were 
busily employed in making hay, a scene which afforded a 
pleasing change from the dreary solitude they had quitted; 
the whole of this extensive district, which abounds in 
grass, would, if drained, our traveller observes, prove a 
very rich pasture country. Farther on they came to seve- 
ral cottages at the foot of the mountain, round which they 
turned, and came in sight of the hill, having the Geysers 
at one of its sides. This hill, in height not more than 
three hundred feet, is separated from the mountain, to- 


wards the west, by a narrow slip of flat boggy ground, 
ole valley. 











connected with that which extends over the m 
Having crossed this bog, and a small river which ran 
through it, the party came to a farm house at the east end 
of the hill, and arrived at a spot where the most wonderful 
and awful effects of subterraneous' heat are exhibited. 

On the east side of the hill there are several banks of 
clay, from some of which steam rises in different places ; 
and in others there are cavities, in which water boils brisk- 
ly. In a few of these cavities, the water being mixed 
with clay, is thick and varies in colour; but is chiefly red 


and gray. Below these banks there is a gentle and uni- | 


form slope, composed of matter which, at some distant 
period, has been deposited by springs which no longer ex- 
ist. The strata or beds thus formed, seemed to have been 
broken by shocks of earthquakes, particularly near the 
great Geyser. Within a space not exceeding a quarter 
of a mile, numerous orifices are seen in the old incrusta- 








tions, from which boiling water and steam issue, with 
different degrees of force. At the northern extremity is 
situated the great Geyser, sufficiently distinguishable from 
the others by every circumstance connected with it. On| 
approaching this spot it appeared that a mount had been | 
formed of irregular, rough-looking depositions, upon the | 
ancient regular strata, the origin of which had been simi- 
lat. The slope of the latter has caused the mount to 
spread more on the east-side; and the recent depositions 
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of the water may be traced till they coincide with them. 
The perpendicular height of the mount is about seven feet, ' 
measured from the highest part of the surface of the old 
depositions. From these the matter composing the mount 
may be readily distinguished, on the west side, where a’ 
disraption has taken place. . On the top of this mount is a 
basin, which was found to extend fifty-six feet in one 
direction, and forty-six in another. i 

At a quarter before three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the party reached the spot, they found the basin full of hot 
water, a little of which was running over. Having satis- 
fied their curiosity at that time, they proceeded to examine 
some other places, whence or saw water ascending.— 
Above the great Geyser, at a short distance, they came to 
a large irregular opening, the beauties of which, the writer 
observes, it is hardly possible. to describe. The water 
with which it was filled was as clear as crystal, and per- 
fectly still, although nearly at the boiling point. Through 
it they saw white incrustations, forming a variety of figures 
and cavities, to a great depth, and carrying the eye intoa 
vast and dark abyss, over which the crust supporting 
them formed a dome of an inconsiderable thickness; a 
circumstance which though not of itself agreeable, contri- 
buted much to the effects of this awful scene. 

Having pitched their tent at the distance of about one 
hundred yards from the Geyser, and so arranged matters 
as that ar watch might be kept during the night, 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie took his station at eleven o’clock, 
and his companions lay down.to sleep. About ten min- 
utes before twelve he heard subterraneous discharges, and 
waked his friends. The water in the basin was greatly 
agitated, and flowed over, but there was not any jet.. 
The same occurred at half past two. At five minutes 
past four on Saturday morning, an alarm was given by 
one of the company. As our traveller lay next the door 
of the tent, he instantly drew aside the canvass, when at 
the distance of little more than fifty yards, a most extraor- 
dinary and magnificent appearance presented itself. From 
a place they had not before noticed, they saw water thrown 
up, and steam issuing with a tremendous noise. There} 
Vor. III. 32 
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was little water; but the force with which the steam es- 
caped, produced a white column of spray and vapour, at 
least sixty feet high. They enjoyed this astonishing and 
beautiful sight until seven o'clock, when it gradually disap- 
peared. 

The remaining part of the morning was occupied in ex- 
amining the environs of the Geysers;- and at every step 
they received some new gratification. Following the 
channel which had been formed by the water escaping 
from the great basin during the eruptions, they found seve- 
ral beautiful and delicate petrifactions. The leaves of 
birch and willow were seen converted into white stone, and 
in the most perfect state of preservation, every minute fibre 
being entire. Grass and rushes were in the same state, 
and also masses of peat. Several of these rare and ele- 
gant specimens were brought safely to Great Britain. On 
the outside of the mount of the Geyser, the depositions, 
owing to the splashing of the water, are rough and have 
been justly compared to the heads of cauliflowers. They 
are of a yellowish brown colour, and are arranged around 
the mount, somewhat like a circular flight of steps. The 
inside of the basin is comparatively smvoth ; and the inat- 
ter forming it is more compact and dense than the exterior 
crust; when polished it is not devoid of beauty, being of a 
gray colour, mottled with black and white spots and 
streaks. The white incrustation formed by the water of 
the beautiful cavity before described, had taken a very 
curious form at the water’s edge, very much resembling 
the capital of a Gothic column. 





THE NARROW WAY. 


“ There is byt one gate into this way, and that is sound 
conversion. It is a narrow way, and there is no elbow 
room for lusts. It is a pleasant way, and gives spiritual 
pleasures, but prohibits those that are sensual. Life eter- 
nal is at the end of it. One hour of joy in heaven will 
compensate for an age of trouble on earth. One sheaf of 
that harvest will make up for sowing in tears.” 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


We have the pleasure of gracing the present number of 
the Repository with two engravings of scenes associated 
with the memory of the father of his country; the one of 
his dwelling place, the other of his grave. Of these, little 
need be said in the way of description; they are more or 
less familiar to every American. The situation of Mount 
Vernon, on the south side of the Potomac, where the river 
is nearly two miles wide, is very picturesque. The rhan- 
sion stands'on a point about two hundred feet above the 
level of the river, and commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. The house is small and plain, and is 
surrounded by majestic trees. 


“What tales, if there were ogee in trees 
Those giant oaks could tell!” 


The tomb is about two hundred paces trom the house. 

We thought that the fittest accompaniment to these 
sketches would be an account of the visit of La Fayette 
to the tornb of Washington ; accordingly we give it in the 
words of his secretary. 

“On the 17th October, 1824, we embarked in the steam- 
boat Petersburgh, in company ‘with the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Calhoun, Generals Macomb, Jones, and a great many 
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other officers and citizens. After a voyage of two hours, 
the guns of Fort Washington announced that we were 
approaching the last abode of the father of his country. 
At this solemn signal, to which the military band accom- 
panying us responded by plaintive strains, we went on 
deck, and the venerable soil of Mount Vernon was before 
us; at this view an involuntary and spontaneous move- 
ment made us kneel. We landed in boats, and trod upon 
the ground so often worn by the feet of Washington. A 
carriage received General La Fayette, and the other visit- 
ets silently ascended the precipitous path which conducted 
to the solitary habitation of Mount Vernon. In re-enter- 
ing beneath this hospitable roof, which had sheltered him 
when the reign of terror tore him violently from his country 
and family, George La Fayette felt his heart sink within 
him, at no more finding him, whose paternal care had 
softened his misfortunes, whose example and wise counsel 
inspired his youthful mind with those generous sentiments 
which, at present, render him an example of good citizen- 
ship, a model to parents and husbands, the most devoted 
of sons, the most stable of friends. His father again 
sought with emotion for every thing which reminded him 
of the companion of his glorious toils. 

Three nephews of General Washington took La Fay- 
ette, his son, and myself, to conduct us to the tomb of 
their uncle; our numerous companions remained in the 
house ; in a few minutes after, the cannon of the fort thun- 
dering anew, announced that La Fayette rendered homage 
to the ashes of WasHineTon. 

Simple and modest as he was during life, the tomb of 
the citizen hero is scarcely perceived amid the sombre cy- 
presses by which it is surrounded ; a vault slightly elevated, 
and sodded over, a wooden door without inscription, some 
withered and some green garlands, indicate to the trayeller 
who visits this spot, the place where rest in peace the 
puissant arms which broke the chains of his country. As 
. we approached, the door was opened; La Fayette de- 
scended alone into the vault, and, in a few moments after 
re-appeared, with his eyes overflowing with tears. He 
sook his son and me by the hand, and led us into the 
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tomb, where by a sign he indicated the coffin of his pater- 
nal friend, along side of which was that of ‘his companion 
in life, united to him for ever, in the grave. We knelt re- 
verentially near his coffin, which we respectfully saluted 
with our lips ; rising, we threw ourselves into the arms of 
La Fayette and mingled our tears with his. 

In leaving the vault, we were met by the three nephews 
of Washington ; one of them, Mr. Custis, presented Gene- 
ral Lafayette with a gold ring, containing some of the 
hair of the illustrious dead, and we returned to the house 
where our companions awaited us. An hour was devot- 
ed to visiting the house and grounds, which at present 
belong to a nephew* of Washington, who bears the same 
name, and is one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He has made no alteration in the 
property left him by his uncle, for whose memory he en- 
tertains the most profound and tender respect. George 
La Fayette assured us that every thing in the house was 
as he saw it twenty-eight years ago. He found in the 
ae where Washington himself had left it, the principal 

ey of the Bastile, which was sent him by La Fayette, at 
the time this monument of despotism was destroyed. 'The 
note sent with the key is still carefully preserved. 

After resting a few moments, we resumed the path 
leading to the shore; our march was silent; each of us 
bore a branch of cypress cut from over the tomb of Wash- 
ington. We resembled a bereaved family who had just 
entombed a beloved father. We were already on board 
our vessel—and the waves had borne us afar, and no one 
had interrupted. our silent meditation. At last Mount 
Vernon disappeared behind the high and winding banks 
of the river ; all then grouped themselves on the quarter- 
deck of the steam boat, and listened till evening to La 
Fayette, who talked of WasnincTon. 








A coop man suffers ‘evil and doeth good. A natural 
man suffers good and doth evil. Dr. Sisss, 


* The Honorable Bushrod Washington, since deceased. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


It is rather a subject of surprise that, in our general 
associations and mixed societies, in times so highly en- 
lightened as the present, when many ancient prejudices 
are gradually flitting away, as reason and science dawn 
on mankind, we should meet with so few, comparatively 
speaking, who have any knowledge of, or take the least 
interest in, Natural History; or if the subject obtain a 
moment’s consideration, it has no abiding-place in the 
mind, being dismissed as the fitting employ of children 
and inferior capacities. But the natural historian is re- 
quired to attend to something more than the vagaries of 
butterflies, and the spinnings of caterpillars. His study, 
considered apart from the various branches of ‘science 
which it embraces, is one of the most delightful .occupa- 
tions that can employ the attention of reasoning beings. 
And perhaps none of the amusements of human hfe are 
more satisfactory and dignified than the investigation and 
survey of the workings and ways of Providence in this 
created world of wonders, filled with his never-absent pow- 
er. It occupies and elevates the mind, is inexhaustible 
in supply, and, while it furnishes meditation for the closet 
of the studious, gives to the reflections of the moralizing 
rambler, admiration and delight, and is an engaging com- 
panion that will communicate an interest to every rural 
walk. 

We need not live with the humble denizens of the air, 
the tenants of the woods and hedges, or the grasses of the 
field ; but to pass them by in utter disregard, is to neglect 
a large portion of rational pleasure open to our view, which 
may edify and employ many a passing hour, and, by easy 
steps, will often become the source whence flow contem- 
plations of the highest order. Young minds cannot, I 
should conceive, be too strongly impressed with the simple 
wonders of creation by which they are surrounded: in 
the race of life they may be passed by, the business of life 
may not admit attention to them, or the unceasing cares of 
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the world may smother early attainments; but they can 
never be injurious. They will give a bias to a reasoning 
mind, and tend in some after thoughtful, sobered hour, to 
comfort and to soothe. The little insights that we have 
obtained into Nature’s works, are many of them the off- 
spring of scientific research ; and partial and uncertain as 
our labours are, yet a brief gleam will occasionally lighten 
the darksome path of the humble inquirer, and give him a 
momentary glimpse of hidden truths. Let not, then, the 
idle and the ignorant scoff at him who devotes an unem- 
ployed hour— 
No calling left; no duty broke, 


to investigate a, moss, a fungus, a beetle, or a shell, in 
“ ways of pleasantness and in paths of peace.” They are 
all the formation of Supreme Intelligence, for a wise and 
worthy end, and may lead us by gentle steps and degrees 
to a faint notion of the powers of infinite wisdom. They 
have calmed and amused some of us worms and reptiles, 
and possibly bettered us for our change to a new and more 
perfect order of being. 


THE SEPIA OR CUTTLE FISH. 


Tue Cuttle Fish, of which there are many different 
species, is a native of all the temperate and tropical seas. 
Its body is, in general, of an irregular oval shape, and of a 
jelly-like substance, and usually covered with a coarse 
skin, having the appearance of leather. Unlike all other 
inhabitants of the water which are without a backbone, 
the Sepia possésses two large and brilliant eyes, covered 
with a bard transparent substance. 

“The Cuttle Fish, figured in the annexed print, is furnish- 
ed in front with eight arms or feelers, with which it grap- 
ples with its enemy, or conveys its prey to its mouth. 
These arms are most curiously constructed, and afford the 
animal ample means of defence; they possess in them- 
selves a strong muscular power, and this is materially as- 
sisted by numerous cups or suckers, placed along the 
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whole of their inner surface, with which they fasten them- 
selves to any object they come in contact with. These 
feelers appear to be also endued with some peculiar pow- 
er, of a galvanic nature; since the pain which they inflict 
does not cease for a long time after the removal of the 
animal, leaving a kind of stinging sensation, like that pro- 
duced by nettles, which remains for many hours, and is 
followed by a troublesome irritation and itching. 

The size to which this creature grows has been various- 
ly stated; and, although evidently exaggerated by some 
authors, there can be no doubt that it attains to a very 
considerable magnitude. When attacked in its own ele- 
ment, it has been known capable of overcoming a power- 
ful. mastiff. Its jaws are, likewise, extremely strong, 
formed like the beak of a parrot, and very hard. In ad- 
dition to these means of defence, it possesses within its 
body a bladder, containing an inky-colored fluid, which 
it has the power of throwing out at will, and by thus dis- 
coloring the water, escapes the pursuit of its enemies. 
This inky liquid, when dried, forms a very valuable color, 
used by artists, and called, after the animal, Sepia. The 
eggs of the female are of an oval form, and joined to each 
other in clusters. They are of the size of filberts, of a 
black color, and commonly known by the name of Sea 
Grapes; they are found attached to sea-weed, rocks, and 
other marine substances. 

The Cuttle Fish generally remains with its body in 
some hole in a rock, while its arms are extended in every 
direction, to seize the wanderer that may chance to pass 
its place of ambush. Its appetite is voracious, and it 
seizes as its prey every living thing that it has the power 
to conquer. ; 

One species—The Sepia Officinalis—is very common 
on the English coasts, and the bone which is enclosed in 
its body is frequently found on the sands: it is a well- 
known substance, and is much employed in the manufac- 
ture of tooth-powder. This bone, which, with the excep- 
tion of the jaws, is the only solid part in the Sepia, differs 
in shape in the different species : but is always somewhat 
oval in its shape, though differing considerably in texture. 
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ON FISHES. 
Their forms and colors, general character, &c. 


The Fishes which are most abundant, and most fre- 
quent in our sight, have pleasing forms. Many are emi- 
nently beautiful in their colors, and in the general appear- 
ance of their neat and glossy skin and scales. Several 
have.a golden hue or spots difficult to account for; and 
many a silvery gloss, as though the particles of these two 
metals were diffused among their skin. Others display a 
fine tinge of blue ; some very pleasing tints of green. 
effect of the whole is, that the general appearance of the 
fish creation in their forms, colors, brilliancy, gliding move- 
ment, rapid and changeful activity, and universal anima- 
tion and vigor, excites sentiments of pleasure and admira- 
tion. 5 

To us, with the exception of a few, they are wholly 
inoffensive. Not many, even in their own domain, would 
molest us; but all; even the most hostile, remain ‘there, 
helpless and indefensible against our power, however 
great their magnitude may be. 

The general character of fishes is not that of voracity 
and hostility. It is gentleness, harmlessness, sociality, 
and animation. They are peaceful animals; happy m 
themselves, and for the most part harmonizing together, 
without any general display of savage cruelty or malig- 
nant passions. Such as are appointed to be the food of 
others, die in that way, and are sought and taken for that 
purpose, when the appetite actuates, but no further. They 
cannot be justly stigmatized as voracious for this habit, 
more than ourselves for taking and eating them and cattle, 
sheep, fowls, game, and other living creatures. 

The ri ee harmless character of the fish — is im- 

ressively shown by most of its largest tribes. great 
Greenland Whale pursues no other animal, leads an inof- 
fensive life, and is harmless in proportion to its strength. 
The Sturgeon, with a form as terrible and a body as large 
as the shark, is yet harmless. The great Narwhal, one 
of the largest and strongest, is one of the most harmless 
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and peaceable inhabitants of the ocean. It:is seen con- 
stantly sporting among the other great monsters of the 
deep, no way attempting to injure them. 

The ocean, indeed, contains some of a different humor 
—as the woods and mountains have the wolf and the 
tiger—but their object seems chiefly food. Fish which 
devour others for their subsistence, act only as the other 
carnivorous animals of nature, but they are for the most 
part indifferent or inoffensive to each other, and many are 
highly social, flocking peaceably together in shoals. 

They have no organ of voice, nor lungs—yet a few emit 
sounds. As the Tunnies sail in their vast shoals, they 
utter a very loud hissing noise. The Ground Ling makes 
a similar sound when he is ‘handled. The Scieria Stri- 
dens gives a small shriek when first taken out of water. 
The great Morse roars like a bull when he is disturbed, 
and snores while asleep. The common Seal moans pite- 
ously when pursued on land, as it is hurrying to the sea. 
The Ursine.:kind low like an ox, and the Leonine one both 
grunts and snorts. ‘The Ursine Seal is said to have been 
observed, when vexed, to shed tears. 

Pish appear capable of pleasurable feelings. No bird 
or quadruped seems happier. They appear to be easily 
satisfied with food, not to suffer from inclemency of weather 
or variations of the seasons. They are always in one 
even temperature—they appear to enjoy a longer conti- 
nuity of health and strength than most other’ animals. 
They possess a natural longevity, which in some of their 
classes surpasses that of man. Like the vegetable, and 
other animal tribes, they have been made useful to man, 
both in contributing to his sustenance, and in supplying 
him with many important conveniences (as for instance, 
the Whale supplies us with oil and whale-bone.) But 
independently of the human race, they have been created 
to be happy beings in themselves. 

Whey display to us our Creator's power; enlarge our 
knowledgesof his omnipotence, and give us ocular evi- 
dence of its multifarious application—Abridged from 
Turner's Sacred History of the World. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF CREATION. 


The desgns of supreme intelligence in the creation 
and preservétion of the insect world, and the regulations 
and appointments whereby their increase or decrease is 
maintained, and periodical appearance prescribed, are 
among the most perplexing considerations of natural his- 
tory. That insects are kept in reserve for stated seasons 
of action, we know, being commonly made the agents of 
Providence in his visitations of mankind. The locust, 
the caterpillar, the palmer worm, the various family of 
blights, that poison in the spring all the promise of the 
year, are insects. Mildew, indeed, is a vegetable; but 
the wire worm destroys the root, and strips the germs of 
the wheat, and hunger and famine ensue. Many of the 
coleoptere remove nuisances, others again incumbrances, 
and worms manure the soil ; but these are trite and isolated 
cases in the profusion of the animal world ; and left alone 
as we are in the desert of mere reason and conjecture, 
there is no probability that much satisfactory elucidation 
will be obtained. They are not perhaps important objects 
of inquiry; but when we see the extraordinary care and 
attention, that has been bestowed upon this part of crea- 
tion, our astonishment is excited, and forces into action 
that inherent desire in our minds to seek into hidden 
things. In some calm summer’s evening ramble, we see 
the air filled with sportive animated beings ; the leaf, the 
branch, the bark of the tree, every mossy bank, the pool, 
the ditch, all teeming with animated life, with a profusion, 
an endless variety of existence ; each creature pursuing its 
own separate purpose in a settled course of action, admit- 
ting of no deviation or substitution, to accomplish or pro- 
mote some ordained object. Some appear occupied in 
seeking for the most appropriate stations for their own ne- 
cessities, and exerting stratagems and wiles to secure the 
lives of themselves, or their offspring against natural or 
possible injuries with a forethought equivalent or superior 
to reason ; others in some aim we can little perceive, or, 
should some flash of light spring up, and give usamomen- 
tary glimpse of nature’s hidden ways, immediate darkness | 
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closes round, and renders our ignorance more mshifest. 
We see a wonderfully fabricated creature dae from 
the cradle of its being, just perfected by the ¢ tion 
of months or years, and decorated with a vex of glorious 
splendor ; it spreads its wings to the light of heaven, and 
becomes the next moment, perhaps, with all its marvel- 
lous construction, instinct and splendor, the prey of some 
wandering bird! and human wisdom and conjecture are 
humbled to the dust. That these events are ordinations 
of supreme intelligence, for wise and good purposes, we 
are convinced. But we are blind beyond thought, as to 
secondary causes; and admiration, that pure source of 
intellectual pleasure, is almost alone permitted to us. If 
we attempt to proceed beyond this, we are generally lost 
in the mystery with which the divine Architect has 
thought fit to surround his works; and perhaps our very 
aspirations after knowledge increase in us a sense of our 
ignorance : every deep investigator into the works of na- 
ture can scarcely possess other than an humble mind.— 
Journal of a Naturalist. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM FLOYD. 


William Floyd, who was the first delegate from New- 
York that signed the Declaration of Independence, was 
born on Long Island, on the 17th of December, 1734. His 
father was Nicoll Floyd, an opulent and respectable land- 
holder, whose ancestors came to America from Wales, 
about the year 1680, and settled on Long Island. The 
father of William died while his son was young, and left 
him heir toa large estate. 

The early education of young Floyd, by no means cor- 
responded to the wealth and ability of his father. His 
studies were limited toa few of the useful branches of 
knowledge, and these were left unfinished, in consequence 
of the death of that gentleman. The native powers of 
Floyd were, however, respectable, and his house being the 
resort of an extensive circle of connexions and acquaint- 
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ance, which included many intelligent and distinguished 
families, his mind, by the intercourse which he thus en- 
joyed with those who were enlightened and improved, be- 
came stored with rich and varied knowledge. His wealth 
enabled him to practise a generous hospitality, and few 
enjoyed the society of friends with more pleasure. 

At an early period in the controversy between Great 
Britain and the colonies, the feelings of Mr. Floyd were 
strongly enlisted in the cause of the latter. He wasa 
friend to the people; and, with zeal and ardor, entered 
into every measure which seemed calculated to insure to 
them their just rights. These sentiments on his part, 
excited a reciprocal confidence on the part of the people, 
and led to his appointment as a delegate from New-York 
to the first continental congress, which met in Philadel- 
phia on the 5th of September, 1774. In the measures 
adopted by that body, so justly eulogized by the advocates 
of freedom, from that day to the present, Mr. Floyd most 
heartily concurred. 

In the following year, he was again elected a delegate 
to congress, and continued a member of that body, until 
after the Declaration of American Independence. On that 
occasion, he assisted in dissolving the political bonds 
which had united the colonies to the British government ; 
and in consequence of which, they had suffered number- 
less oppressions for years. Into other measures of con- 
gress, Mr. Floyd entered with zeal. He served on nu- 
merous important committees, and by his fidelity rendered 
essential service to the patriotic cause. 

It was the lot of not a few, while thus devoted to the 
public good, to experience the destructive effects of the 
‘war upon their property, or the serious inconveniences 
arising from it in relation to their families. In both these 
respects, Mr. Floyd suffered severely. While at Phila- 
delphia, attending upon congress, the American troops 
evacuated Long Island, which was taken possession of by 
the British army. On this latter event, the family of Mr. 
Floyd were obliged to flee for safety to Connecticut. His 
house was occupied by a company of horsemen, which 
made it the place of their rendezvous during the remain- 
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der of the war. Thus, for nearly seven years, Mr. Floyd 
and his family were refugees from their Rattation, nor did 
he, during this long period, derive any benefit from his 
landed estate. 

In the year 1777, General Floyd, (we give him this mi- 
litary appellation, from the circumstance of his having some 
time before been appointed to the command of the militia 
on Long Island) was appointed a senator of the State of 
New-York, under the new constitution. In this body, he 
assisted to organize the government, and to accommodate 
the code of laws to the changes which had recently been 
effected in the political condition of the State. 

In October, 1778, he was again elected to represent the 
State of New-York in the continental congress. From 
this time, until the expiration of the first congress, under 
the federal constitution, General Floyd was either a mem- 
ber of the national assembly, or a member of the Senate of 
New-York. In this latter body, he maintained a distin- 
guished rank, and was often called to preside over its de- 
liberations, when the lieutenant governor left the chair. 

In 1784, he purchased an uninhabited tract of land upon 
the Mohawk River. To the clearing and subduing of 
this tract, he devoted the lejsure of several successive 
summers. Under his skilful management, and persever- 
ing labors, a considerable portion of the tract was con- 
verted into a well cultivated farm; ana hither, in 1803, he 
removed his residence. Although, at this time, he was 
advanced in life, his bodily strength and activity were 
much greater than often pertain to men of fewer years. 
He enjoyed unusual health, until a year or two before his 
death. The faculties of his mind continued unimpaired 
to the last. A little previous to his death, he appeared to 
be affected with a general debility, which continuing to 
increase, the lamp of life was at length extinguished. 
This event occurred on the 4th of August, 1821, and when 
he had attained to the extraordinary age of eighty-seven 
years. 

In his person, General Floyd was of a middle stature. 
He possessed a natural dignity, which seldom failed to 
impress those in whose company he was thrown. He 
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appeared to enjoy the pleasures of private life, yet in his 
manners he was less familiar, and in his disposition less 
affable, than most men. Few men, however, were more 
respected. He was eminently a practical man. The 
projects to which he gave his sanction, or which he at- 
tempted, were those which judgment could approve. 
When his purposes were once formed, he seldom found 
reason to.alter them. His firmness and resolution were 
not often equalled. 

In his political character, there was much to admire. 
He was uniform and independent. He manifested great 
candor and sincerity towards those from whom he hap- 
pened to differ; and such was his well known integrity, 
that his motives were rarely, if ever, impeached. He sel- 
dom took part’in the public discussion of a subject, nor 
was he dependent upon others for the opinions which he 
adopted. His views were his own, and his opinions the 
result of reason and reflection. If the public estimation 
of a man be a just criterion by which to judge of hitn, Ge- 
neral Floyd was excelled by few of his contemporaries, 
since, for more than fifty years he was honored with of- 
fices of trust and responsibility by his fellow citizens. 











THE FLOATING GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 


The city of Cashmere, being the capital of the province 
of that name in Asia, is situated in the midst of numerous 
lakes, connected with each other, and with the River Ve- 
dusta, by canals, separated by narrow lines and insulated 
plots of ground. Upon these lakes are floating gardens, 
cut off generally from the body of the lake by a belt of 
reeds; the cultivation of which is not only very singular, 
but highly profitable, and worthy of imitation in many 
parts of Europe as a resource for raising food for man. 
The second number of the ‘Journal of the Geographical 
Society’ contains a notice of the Natural Productions and 
Agriculture of Cashmere, from which the following ac- 
£ount is compiled :— " 
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The city of Cashmere is subject to considerable inun- 
dations, which have become annually more frequent, 
through the neglect of the government in not checking the 
accumulation of weeds and mud, which diminish the depth, 
and consequently increase the surface of the lakes. This 
has suggested the expediency of a floating support by 
which vegetables are cultivated in safety, deriving as much 
moisture as is beneficial without the risk of being destroy- 
ed. Various aquatic plants spring from the bottom of the 
lakes, as water lilies, sedges, reeds, &c.; and as the boats 
which traverse those waters take generally the shortest 
lines they can pursue to their destination, the lakes are in 
some parts cut into avenues as it were, separated by beds 
of sedges and reeds. Here the farmer establishes his cu- 
cumber and melon floats by cutting off the routs of the 
aquatic plants about two feet under water, so that they 
completely lose all connexion with the bottom of the lake, 
but retain their situation in respect to each other. When 
thus detached from the soil, they are pressed into some- 
what closer contact, and formed into long beds of about 
two yards breadth. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and 
other plants of the float are next cut off and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, which, at 
first interrupted in its descent, gradually sinks into the 
mass of matted stalks. The bed floats, but is kept in its 
place by a stake of willow driven through it at each end, 
which admits of its rising and falling in accommodation to 
the rise and fall of the water. By means of a long pole 
thrust among the reeds at the bottom of the lake from the 
side of a boat, and turned round several times, a quantity 
of plants are torn off from the bottom, and carried in the 
boat to the platform, where the weeds are twisted into co- 
nical mounds about two feet in diameter at their base, and 
of the same height, terminating at the top in a hollow, 
which is filled with fresh soft mud, and sometimes wood 
ashes. The farmer has in preparation a number of cu- 
cumber and melon plants, raised under mats, and of these, 
when they have four leaves, he places three plants in the 
basin of every cone or mound, of which a double row runs 
along the edge of every bed at about two feet distance from 
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each other. No further care is necessary except that of 
collecting the fruit, and the expense of preparing the plat- 
forms and cones is very trifling. Mr. Moorcroft traversed 
about fifty acres of these floating gardens growing cucum- 
bers and melons, and saw not above half a dozen un- 
healthy plants ; and he says, he never saw in the cucum- 
ber and melon grounds, in the vicinity of populous cities 
in Europe or in Asia, so large an expanse of plant in a 
state of equal health or luxunance of growth. The gene 
ral depth of the floating beds is about two feet, and sop® 
of them are seven feet broad. The season lasts for thee 
months and a half, beginning in June. From the first 
setting of the fruit to the time of pulling, seven o eight 
days are the ordinary period. Thirty full-sized fait from 
each plant, or from ninety to a hundred from ch cone, 
are the average crops. ‘The seed of the meloris brought 
annually from Baltistan, and the first year welds ‘Tuit of 
from four to ten pounds each in weight; bué if Ht seed be 
re-sown, the produce of the second year exceefs not from 
two to three pounds. Unless when eaten te great excess 
the melon produces no disorders, and it ir remarked that 
healthy people who live upon this fruit during the season 
become very speedily fat; and the effct upon horses fed 
upon this fruit is reported to be the same. Ia the early 
part of the season, cucumbers of full size = at be rate 
of about three for a piece of coin of t ¥ rf Oe tad 
penny; but as the weather becomes ter, an pints 
get into full bearing, ten, fifteen, a+ °Ve twenty are pur- 


chased for this price. It is c-culated that every cone 


ields a money return of ab~t eighteen-pence. Allow. 
sixpence or labour of “ty description, and including 
also the tax, the cleg” Profit is a shilling for every two 
square yards. The yield of the melon is numerically less. 
but the return ofprofit is at least equal. No other vege- 
tables are resed upon the spaces between the cones, al- 
though Mr. Moorcroft thinks that onions, cresses, and 
other :seful vegetables might be raised upon them ; and 
water-mint grows spontaneously upon the floats. 
Cashmere, or Cassimere, is one of the northern pro- 
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vinces of India within the Ganges. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and from its beauty and fertility has been call- 
ed the Paradise of the Indies. It contains upwards of 
100,000 villages, is well stocked with cattle and game, 
and is said to be unmolested by beasts of prey. The 
people are ingenious, and resemble the Europeans in their 
persons, and the women are fair and tall. The famous 
Cashmere shawls derive their name from this country, 
though at present the supply that actually comes from it 
is comparatively small. 








PROVERBS. 


“A nan of fashion,” says Lord Chesterfield, “never 
tecouke to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms.” And yet 
many greater men than Lord Chesterfield have not been 
ashame? of employing the pithy maxims that were hus- 
banded it. the memories of the people before they had 
books for teir guides. Those of our forefathers who 
could read Ind proverbs stamped on the blades of their 
knives, and the borders of their pewter plates; and, ac- 
cording to en olt dramatist, they “conned them out cf 
goldsmith’s rings.” A member of the House of Com- 
mons, in the tme of Elizabeth, made a speech in favor of 
a proposed law 1 jimiting credit, in the following words : 
“T think this law Iq good law. Even reckoning makes 
long friends. As far 2... the penny as the penny’s mas- 
ter. Laws are for the tod of the wakeful and not the 


sleeping. Pay the reckonn. over night, and you shall 
not be troubled in the morning. Jr ready money be the 


public measure, let every one cu. pis coat according to 
hiscloth. When his old suit is in “wane, let him stay 
till that his money bring a new suit in th. jncrease.” Pro- 
verbs present a curious history of the popuny mind ; ‘and 
in many lessons of individual prudence they are sefe guides, 
But there are some maxims, especially on subjects con- 
nected with the general interests of the community, which 
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show how little our ancestors understood of these leading 
principles of public economy upon which nations must 
now found their prosperity.. Some of these ancient saws 
are still in the mouths of many who have not yet learnt to 
think without prejudice ; and we may render an accepta- 
ble service if we occasionally endeavor to show the fallacy 
of such proverbs as the following, which at present occur 
to us :— 

“ The strength of work is the decay of trade.” 

“The pride of the rich makes the labors of the poor.” 

“ Store’s no sore.” 

“ One man’s gain is another man’s loss.” 








GENIUS. 


It is the prerogative of Genius to confer a measure of 
itself upon inferior intelligences. In reading the works of 
Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoughts greater than the 
growth of our own minds are transplanted into them ; and 
feelings more profound, sublime, or comprehensive, are 
insinuated amidst our ordinary train; while ‘in the elo- 
quence with which they are clothed, we learn a new lan- 
guage, worthy of the new ideas created in us. Of how 
much pure and exalted enjoyment is he ignorant, who 
never entertained, as angels, the bright emanations of 
loftier intellects than his own? By habitual communion 
with superior spirits, we not only are enabled to think 
their thoughts, speak their dialect, feel their emotions, but 
our own thoughts are refined, our scanty language is en- 
riched, our common feelings are elevated ; and though we 
may never attain their standard, yet, by keeping company 
with them, we shall rise above our own ; as trees, growing 
in the society of a forest, are said to draw each other up 
into shapely and stately proportion, while field and hedge- 
row stragglers, exposed to all weathers, never reach their 
full stature, luxuriance or beauty —James MonTcomery, 











Poetry. 
LOBLRY. 


THE WIDOW TO HER DYING CHILD. 


That sigh’s for thee, thon precious one! Life’s pulse is ebbing fast, 

And o’er thy once all-joyous face, death’s sickly hue is cast 

The azure eye hath lost its ray, thy voice its buoyant tone, 

And, likea flower the storm has crush’d, thy beauty’s past and gone. 

Another pang, and all is o’er ; the beating heart is still : 

Meekly, | we h sad, thy Mother bows to the Almi hty’s will. 

Grief presses heavy on my heart, my tears.fall thick and fast, 

But thou, thou art in heaven, my child! Life’s chequer’d dream is 
past. 

The busy feet that gladly ran thy mother’s smile to greet ; 

The prattling tongue that lisp’d her name in childhood’s accents 
sweet ; 

The glossy curl that beam’d like gold upon thy snowy brow 

The lip, meet rival for the rose.—Oh, Death! where are they now? 


Wither’d beneath his icy touch; lock’d in his dull cold sleep: 
Whilst all the joy a Mother knows, in silence is to weep, 

Or start, as Fancy’s echo wakes thy voice to mock her pain, 
Then turn to gaze upon thy corse, and feel her grief is vain. 


The grave, the dark cold grave, full soon will hide thee from my 
view, 

Whilst I my weary path through life in solitude pursue ; 

My early, and my only love, is number’d with the dead, 

And thou, my last sole joy on earth, my boy, thou too art fled: 














REMEMBRANCE. 
The rembrance of youth is a sigh —AL1 


Man hath a w ilgrimage 

As through the world e wends ; 

On every stage from youth to age 

Still discontent attends : 

With heaviness he casts his eye 

Upon the road before, 

And still remembers with a sigh, 

The days that are no more, ‘ 


To school the little exile goes, 
Torn from his mother’s arms,— 
What then shall soothe his earliest woes, 
When novelty hath lost its charms ? 
Condemn’d to suffer through the day 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 
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And cares where love has no concern, 

Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 
ore his wish’d return. 

From hard control and tyrant rules, 

The unfeeling discipline of schools 

{In thought he loves to roam ; 

And tears will struggle in his eye 

While he re:nembers with a sigh 

The comforts of his home, 


Youth comes ; the toils and caresof life’ 
‘Torment the restless mind ; 

Where shall the tired and harass’d heart 
]ts consolation find ? 

Then is not youth, as fancy tells, 

Life’s summer,prime ot joy ? 

Ah no! for hopes too long delay’d 

And feelings blasted or betray’d, 

‘rhe fabled bliss destroy ; 

And youth remembers wita a sigh 

‘I'he careless days of infancy. 


Maturer manhood now arrives, - 
And other thoughts come on ; 

But with the baseless hopes of youth 
Its generous warmth is gone; 

Cold calculating cares succeed, 

The timid thought, the wary deed, 

The dull realities of truth ; 

Back on the past he turns his eye, 
Remembering with an envious sigh 
‘The happy dreams of youth. 


So reaches he the latter stage 

Of this our mortal pilgrimage, 
With feeble step and slow; © 
New ills that latter stage await, 
And old experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below. 

Life’s vain delusions are gone by, 
Its idle hopes are o’er, : 

Yet age remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


SONNET. 


Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, _ 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are opprest. 





























woe = 1 
Lo! by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie clambering, with forgetfulness possest, 
And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar’st, alas, who cannot be “1 om 
Since I am thine, O come, but with face 
Toinward light which thou art wont to show, 
With feigned solace ease a true-felt wo; 
Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 


I long to kiss the image of my 





SONG OF DAVID. 

[The Song of David, of which the following is an extract, is a 
poem of very unequal merit, composed amy & most unfavorable 
circumstances, while the author was in a state of confinement in a 
madhouse. The lines are said to have been indented by the un- 
happy man with a key on the wall of his cell. Christopher Smart, 
although gifted by nature with considerable talents, drag on a 
wretched existence in London by endeavors to maintain himself by 
his pen. At this period literary labor was very inadequately re- 
warded. The age of patronage was passing away, and the steady 
support arising out of a large public demand for books was scarcely 
created. Smart was chiefly supported by the ay his friends, 

48. 


and died in extreme poverty in 1770, aged considerable 
number of Smart’s poems are devoted te religious subjects ; and it 
is an affecting example of the fervency of his piety amidst his men- 


tal wanderings, that many passages of a peculiarly serious nature 
are recorded to have beens erties while he knelt. 


Where remains in bliss 
And Wisdom hides her skill. 

Tell them, I am, Jehovah said ~ 

To Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All Nature, without voice orsound, 

Replied, O Lord, rou arr! 
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